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An Interconfessional Seminar 


Among educational ventures during the past few years 
for better understanding between social groups have been 
several conferences for consideration of relations between 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. A seminar on this sub- 
ject was held at Columbia University last spring, initiated 
by the National Conference of Jews and Christians. A 
Catholic layman from Boston, B. J. Rothwell, who at- 
tended that seminar, was much impressed by it and be- 
came the leader in organizing both the Calvert Round 
Table of Boston, a club of 100 laymen of the three faiths, 
and a seminar on the relations between religious groups 
held at Harvard University, November 12 and 13, under 
the auspices of the club. 

About 450 persons from Boston and all the New Eng- 
land states attended the seminar—about 60 of them clergy 
and the rest laymen. The majority were representative 
lay leaders. The main work of the seminar was done in 

ree “round tables,” on vocational adjustments, misrep- 
esentation of religious beliefs and practices, and com- 
munity conflict and cooperation. The round tables were 
conducted on the discussion plan. 

It is difficult to appraise the educational results of the 
seminar. Many said the results were “a more friendly 
feeling” or “a better understanding.” Others stated that 
they would attempt to organize similar seminars in their 
own communities, and no doubt they will be organized. 
There was evident a faith in educational methods of deal- 
ing with the difficulties and misunderstandings which 
exist between “the great religions.” Much was said of 
“tolerance” and of “prejudice,” although the latter term 
was not sharply defined. The close relations between 
“race and religion” and “culture and religion,” etc., were 
frequently brought out. 

The highest clerical representative of the Catholic 
church who was present stated in private conversation 
after the seminar that the experience had demonstrated 
to him the necessity of joint educational ventures. To 
another Catholic priest the conference was indebted for 
aclear statement of the inevitable differences between the 
tature of religious experience within the Catholic church 
and that of Judaism and Protestantism. In the round 
lable on community relationships, one of the conclusions 
Was that there is a definite limit to certain types of com- 
munity cooperation. 
ne results seemed to go beyond an easy “agreement 
sagree,” and even beyond an acquisition of useful 
owledge about the various beliefs and practices. There 

honest and earnest searching for methods which 
Would be more effective than those of the seminar, and 
Which might be used in communities in the future. Here 
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the need of an absolutely independent platform or meet- 
ing place was stressed. A Jewish rabbi said that little 
could be done under the “guest and host” relationship, 
because guests and hosts do not honestly discuss differ- 
ences. Though the seminar yielded other interesting sug- 
gestions, it was evident that the main problems of educa- 
tional method in insuring better relationships between 
religious groupings are still unsolved. One person even 
observed that perhaps “better understanding” may result 
in less mutual respect rather than greater, and more 
fundamental conflict of opinion rather than less. 

On the educational side the seminar was organized and 
directed by Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of this 
Department. Everett R. Clinchy, director of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians and secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Committee on Goodwill Between 
Jews and Christians, assisted in organizing the project. 
Professor Harrison Elliott of Union Theological Semi- 
nary led the discussions of the largest round table and 
those of the plenary sessions of the seminar. 


The Palestine Conflict 


The sources of the Arab-Jew conflict are discussed in 
the Foreign Policy Association’s /nformation Service for 
October 16, The Palestine Conflict, by Elizabeth P. Mac- 
Callum. The Zionist Organization was founded in 1897, 
following the publication of Theodor Herzl’s The Jewish 
State, to create for the Jewish people “a home in Pales- 
tine secured by public law.” In 1908, the first Zionist 
colony was established, and by 1914, there were five 
Zionist colonies and 38 other Jewish colonies. 

During the World War the British government entered 
into negotiations with the Sherif of Mecca to secure his 
aid against the Turks. The Sherif agreed, in return for 
a promise that Great Britain would support Arab inde- 
pendence within certain areas south of the boundary pro- 
posed for Turkey. The Arabs have maintained that Pales- 
tine was included in this area; the British government 
has denied this. The entire correspondence with. the 
Sherif has not yet been published by the British govern- 
ment. In May, 1916, Great Britain and France agreed on 
a division of the land-bridge between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian gulf into five regions. Part was to be 
under direct French control; part under direct British 
control; part was to be a French sphere of influence and 
part a British sphere of influence; Palestine was to be 
subjected to a special regime, not then determined, in 
order to secure “the religious interests of the Entente 
powers.” On November 2, 1917, the Balfour declaration 
was issued in London which declared that the British 
government approved the establishment of a Jewish na- 
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tional home in Palestine and would facilitate it with the 
understanding that the civil and religious rights of non- 
Jewish communities should not be prejudiced thereby. 
Just before the Armistice a joint Anglo-French declara- 
tion was issued and widely posted stating that, “France 
and Great Britain have agreed to encourage and help the 
establishment of native governments and administrations 
in Syria and Mesopotamia,” in order to aid “the normal 
functioning of the governments and administrations which 
the populations have freely given themselves.” 

In December, 1918, France and Great Britain finally 
agreed that Great Britain should administer Palestine, 
notwithstanding the earlier arrangement. When the man- 
dates system was established at the Peace Conference it 
was also declared that certain communities formerly be- 
longing to the Turkish Empire should be provisionally 
recognized as independent nations subject to administra- 
tive advice of a mandatory power until they were able 
to stand alone. The wishes of these communities were to 
be important factors in selecting the mandatories. But 
the Supreme Allied Council awarded the mandate for 
Syria and Lebanon to France and for Palestine and Iraq 
to Great Britain, without reference to the opinions of the 
natives. The terms of the Palestine mandate declared 
that the mandatory should put the country under admin- 
istrative, political and economic conditions which would 
secure the establishment of the Jewish national home; 
should develop self-governing institutions and safeguard 
the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine; should facilitate Jewish immigration and en- 
courage the close settlement of Jews on the land, includ- 
ing state land and waste land, with the aid of the official 
Jewish agency and without prejudicing the rights of other 
sections of the population; should assume responsibility 
for holy places and religious sites without interfering 
with purely Moslem shrines, etc. 

When the mandate was approved 78 per cent of the 
population of Palestine were Moslems and 11 per cent 
were Jews. Not all the Jews were Zionists although the 
Zionist Organization was recognized by the mandate as 
the Jewish agency. It is said that almost $34,000,000 has 
been spent by the Zionist Organization for the reconstruc- 
tion of Palestine since the Balfour declaration was issued. 
In August, 1929, an agreement was reached between the 
Zionists and non-Zionists by which they will share equally 
on the council of the Jewish Agency and on its executive 
committee. 

Both Moslems and Christians have united in an Arab 
Congress to combat the fulfilment of the Balfour dec- 
laration and, more recently, in a more moderate national 
party. The Syro-Palestinian Congress, with headquarters 
in Egypt, has presented Arab nationalist claims to the 
League of Nations and to public opinion generally. 


THE POoLiTICAL CONFLICT 


Before the British occupation Jews and Arabs in Pal- 
estine lived together peaceably. Since then there have been 
four serious outbreaks, of which three occurred in 1920 
and 1921. The problem of creating self-governing insti- 
tutions has been the cause of much conflict. From 1920 
to 1922 there was no legislature. A nominated Advisory 
Council of ten British officials, four Moslem Arabs, three 
Christian Arabs and two Jews aided the administration. 
In 1922 Sir Herbert Samuel, then High Commissioner, 
tried to introduce a constitution providing for a legisla- 
tive council of 10 official members, eight Moslems, two 
Christians and two Jews. The Palestine Zionist Execu- 
tive approved of the proposal. The Executive of the 


Palestine Arab Congress opposed it because the draft cop 
stitution was based on the Balfour declaration which th 
disapproved as prejudicial to their interests and to Pale 
tinian national hopes and contrary to the League and th 
Hague covenants; also because the Arabs feared that th 
official members might combine with the Jews against th 
Arabs; and finally because they considered that the High 
Commissioner’s powers would be excessive. 

The proposed constitution was abandoned because th 
Arabs boycotted the elections. The Advisory Coungl 
could not be restored because the nationalists forced th 
resignation of the Arabs appointed to it. In 1923, th 
Arabs rejected proposals for an Arab agency correspond 
ing to the Jewish agency. Since then the government of 
Palestine has been carried on directly by the British Ad. 
ministration, 

In 1922, the British Colonial Office issued a statement 
of British policy in Palestine declaring that “the terms of 
the | Balfour] Declaration . . . do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish 
national home but that such a home should be founded in 
Palestine. ... When it is asked what is meant by the de 
velopment of the Jewish national home in Palestine, i 
may be answered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish 
nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole 
but the further development of the existing Jewish com 
munity ... in order that it may become a centre in which 
the Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of 
religion and race, an interest and a pride. . . . For the ful 
filment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers 
by immigration.” However, the Arabs still refused to 
accept the Jewish national home policy. 


THE Economic CONFLICT 


Zionists and Arabs have disagreed as to whether the 
economic disturbances from 1925 to 1928 were ca 
solely by the great increase in immigration or whether 
they could have been prevented if the administration had 
made state land and waste land available for Jewish cole 
nization. From 1922 to 1928 the population increased 
very rapidly, mainly because of Jewish immigration. The 
majority of the immigrants settled in the towns. 

In 1925, there were a shortage of capital and restrictions 
of credit which caused a decline in building activity anda 
general trade and financial depression. The Jews wert 
much more affected by the situation than the Arabs, bit 
the latter complained that they had no voice in controlling 
immigration or in deciding how public revenues sho 
be used. During this period of depression the Palestine 
treasury was accumulating a surplus which by 197 
amounted to $7,772,000, equivalent to three-fourths 0 
the annual budget. In 1928, about $3,000,000 of this sur 
plus was paid to foreign bondholders to settle Palestine’ 
share of the Ottoman Public Debt and about $1,000,00 
was paid to the British treasury toward the deficit caus 
by the military administration in Palestine. This polity 
was sharply criticized by both Jews and Arabs. 

Jewish immigrants have had to buy all land privately # 
very high rates from Arab owners. In 1927, there wett 
104 Jewish agricultural settlements, of which 50 wet 
Zionist colonies. Jews held about a quarter of a million 
acres of land of which only 37.2 was under actual 
vation. Overhead expenses in many of the settlement} 
were high. Only eight of the Zionist agricultural set 
ments were self-supporting in 1929. Zionists complained 
that the agricultural population paid too large a share 0 
the taxes and that the government did not make a propor 
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‘onate return in subsidies for education and public health 

ork, though the subsidy for education has been increased 
lo “approximately the full share due” for Jewish educa- 
tin. In both health and education the government’s 
policy has been to spend as large a proportion as possible 
on the more needy Arab majority. Jews have complained 
of the lack of protection for Jews in view of Arab hos- 
tility. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 

The religious conflict centered about the Jewish and 

Moslem holy places in Jerusalem. The Wailing Wall, sup- 

to be a remnant of Solomon’s Temple, is part of the 
wall surrounding the Dome of the Rock, sacred to Mos- 
lems as a spot visited by the Prophet Mohammed. Dur- 
ing the Turkish regime the Jews were allowed to perform 
thir devotions before the Wailing Wall, though the 
authorities did not wish them to acquire any prescriptive 
tights there. Moslems have been particularly watchful 
of their property rights under the British regime. 

On September 24, 1928, during the services for the 
Day of Atonement the police forcibly removed a tempo- 
raty screen erected to separate the sexes. The beadle had 
failed to keep his promise made on the previous day to 
remove the screen but the British district authorities had 
not notified the Jewish authorities previously that the 
seen must be removed. The British administration is 
responsible for “preserving existing rights” at the holy 
places. The Jews have insisted that 30 or 40 years ago 
they were allowed to bring benches to the Wailing Wall 
but they have not presented documentary evidence of per- 
mission to do so. The Moslems, on the other hand, have 
produced evidence to show that it had been forbidden by 
the Turks. Jews were further aroused in 1928 by the fact 
that Moslems were allowed to erect a building within the 
aclosure beyond the Wailing Wall and to cut a doorway 

another section of the wall. The proposal that the 
Jews buy the Wailing Wall area was welcomed by the 
Jews but rejected by the Moslems. The Wailing Wall 
question has become both a political and a religious issue. 
The two great Jewish and Moslem celebrations fell on 
August 15 and 16 this year so that great numbers of Jews 
and Moslems were in Jerusalem at the same time. Riot- 
ing occurred at the Wailing Wall followed by the attacks 
onthe Jews throughout the country a week later. 

The report concludes that the fact that two distinct 
tationalisms are opposing each other in Palestine is the 
fundamental difficulty. From the British viewpoint the 
most important question is the control of the most direct 

of communication with India, though matters of 
i and economic advantage also enter into the ques- 


In Defense of Free Speech 


On November 13 Charles H. Tuttle, United States dis- 

inet attorney for the Southern District of New York, 

campioned the right of free speech under interesting 

arcumstances connected with the efforts of Local 38 of 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers to organize 
workers in Fifth Avenue shops. 

It is estimated that 5,000 dressmakers are employed in 
tstablishments which produce the most expensive dresses 
aid gowns and which pay as low as $18 per week for 

and 12 hours of work per day. Representatives of 
€ union and a number of students from Columbia Uni- 

ty and Union Theological Seminary who are in sym- 
pathy with the union attempted on November 12 to dis- 
pamphlets to the employes of a Fifth Avenue 
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concern which produces expensive dresses. The pamphlets 
merely contained a notice of a proposed meeting. The 
arrests were made on the charge of violating a municipal 
ordinance which prohibits the distribution of pamphlets 
without a permit. The court upheld the plea that the 
ordinance was unconstitutional and discharged the 
prisoners. 


One purpose of the union representatives was to per- 
suade the workers to attend a meeting at the Central 
Branch of the Y. W. C. A. on November 13 at which 
Miss Charlotte Tuttle, daughter of the district attorney, 
was scheduled to speak. Mr. Tuttle learned of his daugh- 
ter’s plan to come from Poughkeepsie, where she is at- 
tending Vassar College, and announced his intention of 
attending the meeting. In a statement issued at his office 
that day, he said: “Whoever called upon the police to 
arrest the girls who were using their constitutional right 
to give printed notice of where and when they would 
exercise their constitutional right of assembly pursued a 
very short-sighted course. 


“My daughter’s experiences last summer in a factory in 
Chicago have made her an earnest advocate of the Ameri- 
can principle of collective bargaining and freedom in labor 
negotiations. Accordingly she accepted an invitation to 
tell of her experiences at the dressmakers’ mass meeting 
this evening. 

“T had a long-standing engagement for this evening, but 
I shall now endeavor to get off long enough to hear my 
daughter, and be on hand in case any one attempts to 
interfere with the right of free speech.” 


On the evening of the meeting two more students were 
arrested while distributing the leaflets, charged this time 
with disorderly conduct because they had caused a crowd 
to gather and had obstructed traffic. The magistrate 
found them guilty but suspended sentence. Their attor- 
ney pleaded tor a definite sentence in order to facilitate 
an appeal, but this was refused. The main purpose of 
the employers, the police, and the court would seem to be 
to prevent the distribution of the pamphlets. 


“A Cry from Hong Kong”’ 


In an article thus entitled, John H. Harris, parliamen- 
tary secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, writing for The Spectator (London, Oc- 
tober 19, 1929), scores the inaction of the British gov- 
ernment in the matter of the Mui Tsai system of slavery 
which it is alleged continues in Hong Kong.' He states 
that Parliament was given to understand three months 
ago that Lord Passfield would shortly issue a statement 
of policy but that nothing is yet known of the govern- 
ment’s intention. 


“When, two years ago,” says Mr. Harris, “a full dis- 
closure was made of the system of slavery in the Protec- 
torate of Sierra Leone, Mr. Amery refused to wait for 
the ordinary meeting of the Legislative Council, but re- 
quested the Governor of Sierra Leone to summon imme- 
diately a special meeting of that Council and to telegraph 
to him in draft legislation for the abolition of slavery 
and the liberation of the 215,000 slaves. So far as is 
known today not a single slave has in fact been set free 
in Hong Kong through legislative or administrative ac- 
tivity ; and there are 10,000 of these slaves in the colony, 


1A system, long established in China, of the sale of children by indigent 
parents, the children to be adopted by the buyers and maintained in return 
for domestic service to be rendered. ae the system, which is in effect 
one of domestic slavery, is subject to grave abuses, especially in cases where 
girls are resold by their owners for immoral purposes, 
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whilst across the frontier in China there are, it is esti- 
mated, over 2,000,000 little slaves held in bondage under 
precisely the same system.” 

Running back over the history of this subject Mr. 
Harris states that 40 years ago Lord Kimberley, “dis- 
turbed at statements made that slavery was widespread in 
Hong Kong, called for reports which were in turn sub- 
mitted by him to the law officers of the Crown, who ad- 
vised him that slavery could not exist in Hong Kong be- 
cause it had been abolished by law!” Although Lord 
Kimberley was thoroughly dissatisfied with this 40 years 
passed without any effective action. Then, says Mr. 
Harris, a preacher in Hong Kong on a Sunday evening 
in October, 1919, made a moving appeal to his congre- 
gation to help bring to bear upon the situation of these 
children that justice which is “supposed to dominate hu- 
man relationships.” The wife of Commander Haslewood, 
a British Naval Officer, determined to investigate. “For 
some months she went in and out of the homes of Hong 
Kong, and was horrified to find that what had disturbed 
Lord Kimberley 40 years before, and that which 49 years 
earlier had been declared by the Lord Chief Justice of 
Hong Kong to be slavery, was still in existence in all its 
loathsome forms in Hong Kong;...” This report reach- 
ing Britain “awakened vigorous activity in the British 
Parliament, and Mr. Winston Churchill ultimately gave a 
promise to members of Parliament that the system should 
be abolished within one year. That promise was given 
by Mr. Churchill 7 years ago, and everybody believed then 
that it would be carried out. Now comes the information 
that nothing has been changed and that the very ordinance 
that Winston Churchill dispatched to Hong Kong has 
only been applied in certain parts; moreover, it is as- 
serted that, whilst there were only 9,000 Mui Tsai slaves 
in Hong Kong when Mr. Churchill made his statement in 
Parliament, there are now more than 10,000, and the 
prices paid for these Mui Tsai slaves are higher than ever 
before.” 

Mr. Harris cites several cases taken from police court 
proceedings and continues: “Great Britain has given a 
splendid lead to the League of Nations upon the question 
of slavery. Through the efforts of Sir Arthur Steel-Mait- 
land, Lord Irwin, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Cecil, the League has committed itself to the great task 
of ‘the abolition of slavery in all its forms.’ 

“Here, in a British colony equipped with a highly effi- 
cient administration, is a system of slavery under which 
at least 10,000 child slaves are held in bondage, whilst 
others are daily subjected to the process of barter. They 
are sold for purposes which lead to both physical suffering 
and moral degradation, often exposed to torture and 
cruelty of the most heinous kind.” 


Mr. Rosenwald Backs Employes 


Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company of Chicago, announced on October 30 that he 
was ready to use his personal fortune to protect the em- 
ployes of the company from losses on their investments 
due to the great slump in the stock market. John Higgins, 
a vice-president of the company, outlined what was done 
pursuant to Mr. Rosenwald’s instructions, in a statement 
published in the Chicago Herald and Examiner, as fol- 
lows: 

“My first step was to look up the accounts of all our 
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employes, not only in Chicago, but in all the other ¢ 
munities where we have branches or offices. In 
case in which it is found that an employe is carryi 
account on which, in this bear market, his margin 
grown too narrow for safety, our procedure is to q 
municate with the broker handling the account. 

“The broker is asked whether additional collatera; 
needed to safeguard the account, and we simply put 
the collateral, so that our employes shall be able 4 
weather the storm. 

“One of the first things I found out, and it was yy 
pleasing to me, I can assure you, was that a great 
of our employes will not have any need for the assistam 
which is offered. Hundreds of them have come in 
express their thanks to Mr. Rosenwald and to say thy 
they are well able to handle their accounts. Some ¢ 
them, thanks to their thrift and good judgment, x 
wealthy. The help that Mr. Rosenwald is offering is f 
those who need it.” 


Abstracts 


The following are from Social Science Abstracts fe 
October 


Government by Secret Diplomacy, by John H. Wigmor 
(Dean of the Law School, Northwestern University) in Illini 
Law Review, March, 1929.—The United States government ls 
failed, since the War, to keep its citizens informed on intem 
tional relations. So far as the American people are concern 
there are no “open covenants, openly arrived at.” The Secretay 
of State does not present or publish an annual report; publi 
tion of State Department correspondence with foreign count 
is eleven years in arrears; there is no provision for publishing 
minutes of international conferences in which the United Stas 
participates; treaties made by the executive with other natios 
are not published until after ratification by the Senate, and» 
authentic up-to-date collection of treaties is published. Res 


sibility for this situation is placed, primarily, on the Departmen 
of State; secondarily on the Senate; thirdly, on professors ¢ 
international law. The situation is anomalous, because th 
United States is a republic; scandalous, because it is unnecessary; 
and intolerable, “because it prevents the formation of a soutl 
public opinion,” obstructs legal education, and deprives the lt 
of necessary information. The remedy suggested is twofdli- 
adequate publication by the Department, and sufficient money # 
the budget. 


Racial Attitudes and Sentiments, by Ellsworth Faris i 
Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, Math 
1929.—Race prejudice, paradoxically, is a phenomenon not est 
tially connected with race. What men call races when th) 
manifest racial antipathy is a naive and non-technical classifi 
tion. Race prejudice is contingent upon a certain type of grt 
consciousness which may or may not have defense in scientit 
classification, but is, nevertheless, active and has in each cast 
beginning. There is no race prejudice prior to group conscidl 
ness, and new and unfamiliar people are more apt to be interts 
ing and intriguing than to excite either fear or disgust. Ke 
tion is never to an individual but to an out-group over 
which the in-group is contrasted. Group prejudices may tl 
have all the features of race prejudice when the element of mt 
is absent. The term race may frequently give a pseudo-iologe 
defense to the emotional attitude. There is a distinction betwe 
prejudice and a condition where accommodation exists, the es® 
tial difference being stability and absence of tension. Race ptt 
dice is always emotional, a sentiment, the object of whith 
never a perceptual experience but a subjective image of a 
of persons. It is not rational, always localized in space, 2 
lective phenomenon. Certain attitudes are emotionally tom 
and non-rational, while others have a real defense which 
identical with the expressed reasons. Where differences combi 
in a single group, prejudice is strengthened and_ prolong 
Argument bears the same relation to race prejudice that 
ology bears to religion. Attitudes disappear, as they are bor, 
an emotional experience. The cure is similar to the cause. 
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